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THE VOICE OF THE PRESS. 
Peace. 

Amid the ominous signs of war which have appeared and are still mani- 
festing themselves in our political horizon ; amid, also, the reckless bravado 
of a war-braving, if not a war-seeking administration ; and amid many indi- 
cations that a portion of our people are in a condition to be easily inflamed 
with a passion for strife and bloodshed ; amid all these unpropitious symp- 
toms of a depraved public sentiment, there are evidences that the principles 
of peace are gaining positive and durable strength and progress. To the 
humane, the truly religious, and the thoughtful, these principles have com- 
mended themselves in all ages ; yet it has not in all ages been easy to show 
in what manner they could be substituted for the principle of force in the 
settlement of disputes between nations. The solution of that great problem 
has perhaps not been possible until our own time. That it is possible now, 
every day makes more easy of demonstration. There is a growing convic- 
tion, that the public sentiment of nations can be combined into a moral power 
that shall be capable of enforcing obedience to its dictates, and that what- 
ever duress or compulsion may be required to produce submission to its de- 
crees, can be applied in some other than a military form. Little communi- 
ties — even single families — have at some periods, when habits of social and 
commercial intercourse were less prevalent, been obliged to resort to war on 
the occurrence of a real or imaginary wrong, for the want of any other effi- 
cient remedy. Those tribunals which are now the peaceful protectors of 
the weak, and the quiet avengers of the injured, are the result of associa- 
tions into which families and smaller communities have been led for the very 
purpose of substituting for private violence the moral power of combination ; 
a power that may sometimes have need to prove its strength through the 
forms of civil and legal process, but has rarely occasion to do more than 
exhibit those forms in order to ensure obedience. 

It is now said that what has proved to be practicable between families and 
villages, may be made practicable between nations ; and this without involv- 
ing the necessity of any paramount authority more formidable than a tempo- 
rary convention, or a tribunal for the construction of established laws. It is 
a question not easy to answer, why nations should hold themselves less 
amenable to the simple principles of right than individuals. There is, in the 
nature of things, no reason whatever. Wherever the head of a family or a 
clan is accustomed to be his own champion, and that of his kindred, we find 
that collisions with neighboring chiefs spring from precisely the same causes, 
and are governed by the same motives, as are found to originate and con- 
tinue wars between nations. Either passion prompts a resort to blows, or 
the lust of gain that covets another's possessions, under the name of policy 
leads to aggressions which both avarice and pride conspire to defend. The 
unrestrained indulgence of these impulses on a small scale ultimately works 
out its own remedy, by bringing home to the consciousness and experience 
of all a sense of the injustice and suffering it occasions. It is only a larger 
body of men like a state, that can make a monopoly of war, and set off its 
glories against its calamities. The corporation survives and reaps the glory 
and profit which a whole generation of men may have been sacrificed to 
secure. 

But the fact that States are better able to bear the evils of war is no 
reason why they should not become equally sensible of its cruelty and crim- 
inality. The leaders of a people, those who determine the action of a 
government, are, as a general rule, and by the necessity of their position, 
in our own time, men of cultivation and intelligence. They are therefore 
capable of understanding and appreciating principles, and should be above 
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the influence of mere impulse. They can comprehend reasoning and apply 
it to particular cases ; and therefore to them there should be no humiliation 
in submitting to common laws, mutually agreed upon, and found on acknowl- 
edged maxims of equality. 

We may look forward with some confidence to a condition of things, ap- 
parently approximating, when the honor of a nation may be vindicated by 
an appeal to reason instead of an appeal to arms — when that appeal shall be 
answered by a world sentiment that must be respected, and the voice of na- 
tions obtain all that it needs to make it the umpire of states and kingdoms — 
some duly constituted organ of expression. 

In the mean time it is gratifying to perceive that our young men are tak- 
ing up the question and discussing it fearlessly and ably. Ardent spirits are 
enlisting under the banner of peace, not only the meek but the proud and am- 
bitious. They bring with them the energy of hot blood without its ferocity, 
and spurning the baser conflicts of brute force, would measure their strength 
with the minds rather than with the bodies of their fellow-men. 

National JEgis. 

Sumner's Oration. 

We are greatly obliged to the author for a copy of this invaluable Oration. 
It seems that the American Peace Society have caused a large second edi- 
tion to be published. They have done well for the glorious cause of Peace 
in adopting such a production and assisting to spread it among the people. 
It is worth more than all the 4th of July Orations we have ever been per- 
mitted to look at. It is an honor to its author, an honor to the city of Bos- 
ton so far as its authorities in any wise endorse it, an honor to the age in 
which we live, and being fifty years in advance of the times, will be held in 
much higher honor in the next generation. It will live many generations — 
a text book and a model to future orators. This is speaking in strong terms, 
but only as the thing deserves. We are not addicted to extravagance in our 
praises or censures. But in this case we feel the truth and justice of our 
commendation. The author is personally an entire stranger to us ; and we 
are as much astonished as we are gratified, to find him announcing such sub- 
lime principles, such heavenly truths, in the high places of Boston. Not 
but that we could expect them from those high places sooner than from any 
other in the world, but that the sentiment and moral excellence of the dis- 
course so far transcends the present warlike order of governments, as to 
make it a wonder how any of ' the powers that be ' should in any manner 
sanction its publication. However we are entering an era of moral won- 
ders, of which this is only a premonition. The human race are not always 
to be employed in butchering each other — not always to expend their richest 
resources in torturing and destroying their own kind — not always to worship 
heroic murderers — not always to reject and crucify their saviours — not always 
to make their otherwise beautiful and blessed world a Golgotha. The Infi- 
nite Father will bring them to their better senses — will inspire them with 
an ambition to seek each other's happiness — will open their eyes, after so 
many thousand years of unaccountable blindness, to see how easy and 
pleasant a work it is to make a paradise of the earth. His prophets have 
predicted it. His Son has lived, and died, and risen again for it. Omnipo- 
tent goodness, struggling through a thousand layers of human imperfections, 
ignorance, weakness and wickedness", will work its victorious way to the 
surface, and fill the world with righteousness. Yes, with that identical 
righteousness which Jesus Christ taught in the Sermon on the Mount ; that 
same righteousness which a degenerate church has dared to pronounce im- 
possible, and which of course the state could not contemplate as practicable. 
There will be wealth enough when nothing is destroyed or wasted in war 
and its attendant vices. There will be talent enough, and noble employ- 
ment enough for the highegt talent, when the triumphs of peace and good 
will shall be proclaimed. Manyfold the present population of the globe will 
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be well fed, well clothed, well housed, well educated, well employed and 
well content in that day. ye gigantic intellects, ye profound statesmen, 
ye industrious politicians, ye heroes and mighty men of the nations, how 
long will ye glory in treading the mazy round, beaten by a thousand genera- 
tions of ambitious Destructives. Wheel about. Reverse the poles of your 
ambition. Apply your propelling power in the opposite direction. See 
what you can do for humanity. Tie up its several arteries. Stanch its 
flowing wounds, soothe its anguish. Give it repose. Teach it peace. See 
if it costs half as much sacrifice to make it happy, as it has to torture it on 
the rack of selfishness and revenge. Charles Sumner has a soul to perceive 
and appreciate these things. He has heralded an army of new fashioned great 
men. At least let us hope you will prove it so. Go anoint your eyes with 
the same salve. Learn in the same school. Follow his example, and speak 
manfully for that truth which alone can redeem the world. Prepare to carry 
into practice the principles inculcated in this Oration. And ye common 
people, read, read this work. Read and grow wise. Read and make 
ready to join hands in building up the Christian empire of universal peace. 
We shall not go into particulars in this notice. The whole Oration ought 
to be treasured up in the memories of the people. We might point, to thrill- 
ing passages, and we shall give suitable extracts in our columns. We have 
taken pains to furnish ourselves with an ample supply of copies from Bos- 
ton, which we shall do all in our power to circulate. Friends, call and pur- 
chase. — Practical Christian. 



Will you Think T 

The new account of the Register of the Treasury states that, during the 
fifty-six years' existence of our Federal Government the entire expenditures 
of that Government, excluding the principal of Public Debt, have been a 
little under One Thousand Millions of Dollars, which have been appropri- 
ated as follows : 

For the Military service 82? 6.093,357 

" Xaval do 179933,124 

" Pensions 54.012,4^5 

Interest of Public Debt... 42,494^855 

Total 8563,433,821 

The balance has been expended as follows : 

Principal of Revolutionary Debts and claims, (est) nearly 8100 000.000 

Civil List 63,855 625 

Foreign I n tercourse 36, 1 06,868 

*Indfan Department 42,803.488 

t Miscellaneous 64,107,721 

Total very nearly $306 933,602 

* Including payments for Indian Lands. 

t Including we presume, the purchase of Louisiana. 

Thus we see that this most Christian nation, in something less than a life- 
time, has paid nearly Six Hundred Millions of Dollars directly for the 
cost of War, or more than twice the cost of all its public service beside. 
The expenses of Foreign Intercourse and much else are indirectly created 
or exaggerated by the spirit of War. The real expense of War, including 
the destruction of property, the stoppage of industry and improvement, 
and the blocking up of our coasts and harbors, have been not less than Two 
Thousand Millions of Dollars, during these fifty-six years of almost un- 
broken Peace. What would be the cost of a seven years' War at this rate ? 
What comparison do all our expenditures for religious, benevolent and 
philanthropic purposes bear to those resulting from this infernal scourge? 
And how can any but the blackest hypocrite pretend to be a friend of Peace, 
of human progress, or of Religion, without setting his face sternly against 
all the projects of territorial aggrandizement, which, however disguised, do 
really tend to plunge the country into the unutterable horrors of War? 

New York Tribune. 
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A Legislative Yoiee. 

EXTRACT FROM GOV. SLADE's MESSAGE TO THE LEGISLATURE OF VERMONT. 

I have received from the Corresponding Secretary of the American Peace 
Society a communication on the subject of Peace, with a request that I 
would lay it before the General Assembly. — In compliance, I send herewith 
copies of the communication for your consideration. This request appears 
to be part of a general movement of that Society to impress upon the rulers 
of States and Nations the duty of reconsidering the question of war, as it 
stands connected with the temporal and spiritual interests of men, and to in- 
culcate the importance and practicability of superseding its supposed neces- 
sity, by the principle of Arbitration, applied to nations as it now is to indi- 
vid uals. 

It would seem necessary to do little more than to announce this object, 
to secure for it the fa'vorable consideration of the rulers of every Christian 
people. War is the greatest of all the calamities that ever afflicted the 
human race ; and yet the world, after having been involved in its crimes 
and felt the terrific sweeps of its desolations, for near sixty centuries, seems 
but just awaking from the delusion that it is necessary, and consistent with 
the spirit and principles of a religion whose all pervading element is love. 

Our own country, more, perhaps, than almost any other, needs this 
awakening influence. The freedom happily enjoyed by our people, seems 
to engender the restless spirit favorable to war, while it receives additional 
impulse from the popular appeals incident to our system of free suffrage. — 
appeals made, often by men who love distinction and excitement more than 
their country, while their appeals act on minds in no condition, from the as- 
sociation of numbers and other causes, to feel their true individual responsi- 
bility for the crimes and consequences of war. 

The maxim — " In peace prepare for war," is moreover a standing excite- 
ment to war, — performing the double office of provoking aggression, and 
prompting inconsiderate and rash resistance to it. The state of society in 
the Southern and South Western portions of our Union is an illustration in 
private life, of the practical results of this maxim — so apparently just, and 
yet so really questionable. 

There is, however, a preparation for war, which does not invite it. It 
is the preparation of simple, open-hearted, uniform fairness and justice,— 
the exhibition of a stronger solicitude to do right, than to exact it from 
others ; and a sensibility, which habitually feels that the stain of dishonor is 
inflicted, not by suffering wrong, but by doing it. The nation who shall cul- 
tivate this spirit — who shall fairly gain the reputation of The Just, will pos- 
sess a defence, in an age ruled, as this is beginning to be by enlightened 
public sentiment, more sure and effective than the power of fortifications, 
and armies, and navies combined, can give. 

But while the spirit of peace and a scrupulous regard to justice, will, by 
their silent influence, check, if they do not entirely subdue, the spirit of ag- 
gression, they will not, necessarily, prevent the occurrence of international 
differences, nor, in the present, if in any future state of the world, supersede 
the necessity of some formal provision for their adjustment. This necessity 
suggests a resort to the principle of Arbitration, and the introduction into 
treaties between nations, of stipulations to that effect. 

It is the furtherance of this object, by action on the public sentiment of 
our own country and the world, that the American Peace Society solicits 
the action of the General Assembly of the State ; and I could hardly be 
invited to the performance of a more grateful duty than to become the me- 
dium of asking your attention to it, and recommending, as I do, snch action 
as may, in your wisdom, most effectually lend the influence of this State in 
furtherance of this great movement of peace on earth and good will towards 
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men. The government of the United States has already, in three memo- 
rable instances, submitted matters of difference with other nations to the ar- 
bitrament of friendly powers — in two of them, with results effectual to th*e 
settlement of the differences submitted. 

I must be permitted to add an expression of the sense I entertain of the 
great value of the efforts of the friends of peace, through the organization 
of peace societies, in dispelling the delusion so long prevalent in regard to 
war, — exposing the anti-Christian principles on which it has so long rested, 
and showing the extent to which it has paralyzed the industry, wasted the 
wealth, corrupted the morals, brutalized the passions, blasted the hopes, and 
vitally injured the highest interests of men. The result, thus far, of the 
quiet and persevering efforts of these associations, has furnished a most 
gratifying illustration of the silent power of truth, in the hands of Christian 
benevolence, to reform and save the world. 



THE MILITIA SYSTEM. 



A Militia Captain "in a Fix." 

Everybody knows, or ought to know, that the citizens of this goodly city 
are not so immersed in the cares of money-making, that they deny them- 
selves that privilege which is esteemed so valuable in other sections of the 
republic. They find time to be patriotic even in New York. That glorious 
proof of the sovereignty of the people, the " fall training," is not yet obso- 
lete among us. In all our public squares during the last week in Septem- 
ber, our citizen-soldiery, armed with muskets or broom-sticks, as best suits 
their individual tastes, learn the art of war, under the command of a brave 
captain in motley, to the admiration of a crowd of ragged newsboys and 
other irreverent spectators. 

Our friend Thomas Van Rennselaer, a colored man, received a notice to 
attend one of these glorious gatherings. Of course it was a mistake, as 
the citizens of his color are excused by the philanthropy of our laws from 
doing any of this sort of service. In cases of actual necessity the State 
will permit them to enjoy the privilege of being shot, but can in nowise put 
them to the inconvenience of any previous preparation. But Thomas van 
Rennselaer, ever ready to obey the call of his country, borrowed bayonet 
and belt, musket and cartridge-box, and armed and equipped as the law di- 
rects, appeared at the appointed hour on the Battery. 

In bearing and equipment he was as tall and as good-looking a grenadier 
as one would wish to see, and he took his position accordingly in the front 
rank with his fellow-soldiers. There was a movement in the ranks, and the 
crowd around them — that just perceptible rustle, rather felt than seen, which 
denotes in an assembly that something unusual and interesting has happened 
— when he made his appearance. It was doubtless an involuntary acknowl- 
edgement of the honor which one exempt from the toils and the glories 
alike of military life, had done them by thus promptly signifying his willing- 
ness to share in their perils. But the captain, mindful of the humanity of 
our just laws, and unwilling to impose upon the new recruit the duty of 
serving his country when there was little probability of his gaining the honor 
of a bullet or a bayonet through him, which under other circumstances she 
would be willing to bestow, beckoned him aside. 

" Did you receive a warning to train!" asked the captain. 

" Yes, Sir," replied Van Rennselaer, giving his name and residence. 

" Ah ! yes," said the other, " I remember. But there is some mistake." 

" None at all, Sir ; I have the notice in my pocket." 

" Hem! yes. But you are not obliged to train." 

" Oh ! I know that, Sir ; but I am a good citizen, and am willing to serve 
the State in any capacity. 
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